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When mushrooms are to be raised in cellars, 
ar la floor should be laid with boards or planks, or if 
PULTURE OF MUSH ROOMS— Agavicus| more convenient, a quantity of coarse litter, suffi- 
‘cient to arrest the ascending damp, may be sub- 
‘stituted, over which a bed of well rotted horse 
)manure and earth may be made, and the spawn 
consider them as approaching very near in pois.t}|sown in it at two or three inches depth. The 
of flavor to oysters. One reason why they have|/temperature of a cellar for raising mushrooms 
vot been more generally used is, because that paeane not be less than 60°, as the extremes 
shere are a number Of varieties found growing [should not when it can be avoided exceed 209, 
‘or from SOS to JU", 

After the beds are made and the spawn intro- 
might be some danger of their collecting those} duced, they should have one or twe plenuful wa- 
vhich, if eaten, would produce the most serious||terings, after which they should be kept rather 
‘onsequences. dry than otherwise. 

To avoid these dangers, in Europe the mush-|| 
cor is cultivated in gardens, green houses, and|| 
uch otner places as are favorable to their growth, 
and sent to their tables as a great delicacy. In 
his country, their cultivation has been e6o little 


NW. GOOYSELI, EDITO". 











campestris, L. 
There are but few people who have tasted of a 
aish of mushrooms, when well prepared, but what 


the edible ones, which sre very poisonous; 


with 
and, were children allowed to gather them, there 
. ’ 


The time of gathering mushrooms for cooking 
is as soon as they are fairly opened, when the 
igenuine ones may be known by the color of the 
gills, which should be a pale pink, having an a 
|| greeable smell ; whereas, the poison ones have a 
uitended t, that very few of our gardeners are/| nate dingy, ash color, with a very disagreeable, 
icquainted with the manner of raising them; but/| nauseating odor. Those mushrooms which are 
1s Messrs. Rossiter and Knox of this village intended for making catsup may be allowed to re- 

e been at the expense of importing some seed, || main longer upon the bed, even until the gills be- 


r, as it is more genearlly called, spawn, we give) '|gin to turn brown, as they are then found to have 
ome short directions for cultivating them, , hoping! a stronger flavor. 





hat some of our gardeners will be induced to}! 





ke the experiment. ] ON SELECTING SEEDS. 

T he spawn used as seed from which mush-) 1 When a farmer is once convinced of the correct-| 
coms are raised, comes tous molded im form like) | ness of the saying,taat with plants as with animals, 
sticks. These bricks are composed of manure}|every subjecthas a tendency to produce its like,then 
and earth, and is the same in which tbe spawn | |the importance of selecting choice seeds for planting 


to a conqueror 7m the proudest mses of Eu- 
rope. 

The following observations on the different va 
rieties of seeds may not be amiss : 

Oats are the first crop put in by most of our 
farmers. Of this grain we find the common white 
and black, the tartarian, which is a coarse straw. 
ed variety, with the grain hanging altogether up- 
on one side of the panicle, and the potatoe oat 
|We consider the last the most profitable variety 
on good soils—on poor soils the tartarian oat pro- 
duces a greater length of straw than others, but 
the grain does not separate from the straw as ea 
siiy as the common oat. 

Of the varieties of Indian corn, they are so nu 
merous we cannot sp<ak with precision. Almost 
every section of country has its peculiar variety 
according to the nature of soil and climate. Itis 
an Object to select those kinds which will ripen 
before the early frosts. For this section of coun- 
try we believe the eight rowed yellow corn with 
flat kernels is mostly preferred, both for its early 
maturity and abundant produce. But not only the 
shape of the kernels and ears, but the color of the 
grain may be changed according to the fancy of 
the cultivator. In selecting seed, those ears which: 
grow upon stalks producing two or three ears 
should always be preferred. Every good farmer 
will be careful to plant a small quantity of sweet 
icorn, not only on account of its superiority for 
‘boiling during summer, but for its excellency dur 
‘ing winter. 

In selecting potatoes for planting, too much 
\care cannot be used, and due reference should be 
had to the uses for which they are designed Some 
of the choicest potatoes for the tabie are not the 











as been propagated. The spawn itself is a) ||becomes ev ident. This should be kept in mind dur- 
lite, threadhke substance, running in various||ing the month of May, which may with proprie- 
directions through these bricks. When planted, ‘ity be called the seeding season. If bad varieties 
hese bricks are broken into small pieces, and dis. | ‘of seeds are planted, a bad quality of produce 


rivuted through the bed prepared for them, after||may be expected; and on the contrary, if good 


vhich, these small threads or fibres swell uneven-)| varieties are planted, the same may be expected)) 


vy, and from the larger parts send up the part jin return. This should be remembered with re- 
which is eatable. 

Mushrooms may be cultivated upon old hot-|/farm. In this respect many are what some term 
weds. After the plants have beem removed to the!|" penny wise and pound foolish.” They would 
garden, or upon ridges prepared im open ground, |/omit sowing a good article because it costs too 
“overed with mats or voards for @ time,  prevent!|much. With Indian corn it would make but one 
an excess of moisture, or on beds prepared in)|shilling differce per acre, whether the seed cost 
sheds, Or green houses, or cellars. ‘one or two dollars per bushel; with some other}, 

To cultivate mushrooms upon old hot-beds that! |crops the difference might be greater, but in no 
vave been used for forcing early plants, little la-||instance does the difference of seed compare with 
wr is necessary more than to renew the mold up-||the difference ot the produce. Beside the induce- 
40 it, mixing some of the manure from the bed with || ments to select choice seeds for profit merely, there 
'; and after mixing the spawn with the soil thus||are others the present season which will have 
prepared, let the glass be replaced, or the bed)|some weight with many, viz: to gratify a lauda- 
may be covered with boards, as mushrooms do}|ble ambition to excel. Itis plainly to be seen 
not require much light. On old beds a crop of||that there is a conviction of the importance of 
Mushrooms may be expected in abcut four|/forming Agricultural Societies throughout the 
weeks, state; and when these are formed, an exhibition 

To cultivate mushrooms upon ridges or beds in| |of choice articles follows, and where is the farm- 
‘ garden, they should be formed of rotted horse||/er who will not be proud of a premium, however 
manure and earth, and raised considerably above||smal!, when awarded to him for the production of 
the surrounding surface; for the first four weeks|/a choice and valuable article? We have seen a 
boards may be used, after which mats should be|| silver pitcher, a sugar bowl, or silver spoons, 
substituted that the umbels may the more readily|| which were so obtained, exhibited by the family 
“Xtend themselves over the surface. The time!\of a farmer, with more pure and heartfelt satisfac- 
*equired for producing mushrooms upon beds or||tion than ever was inspired by the presentment of 


\gard to every thing planted or sown upon the}, 











‘ges in fhe open air, depends much on the tem-|}a sword fo a General, or the order of Knighthood 


most abundant bearers: but yet, when they are 
designed for market, the quality frequently com- 
pensates for the quantity. For the table we re 
commend the Pink-eye potatoe, the Mercer, the 
‘Soult St. Marie, or Black Kidney, and the Fox 
ite: for stock, the large yellow and copper color- 
ed varieties, as these are early and great bearers. 
For garden vegetables, much depends upon a 
guod variety of seeds. One of the first seeds 
sown in most gardans isearly York Cabbage. In 
choosing this seed, the imported at present is to be 
[pretecred. For later kinds, the late Drumhead, 
ithe Savoy and Red Dutch are commonly preferred. 
The Drumhead forms large coarse heads— the 
|Savoy does not head as well, but the quality is 
/much finer, and the Red Dutch doesnot head well, 
‘but the small heads are delightful for pickling — 
‘The Cauliflower is the most delicate of all the 
cabbage family, but this does not flower well dur- 
ing the heat of summer, and it is only during 
the months of September and Uctober that we 
find them in perfection in open ground. The 
Cape Brocoli appears to succeed better during 
warm weather than the Cauliflower; and fine 
cones of it may be seen in the month of August, 
In cultivating onions for family use, a good va- 
riety seem indispensable, The large red onion is 
the most productive—next the yellow, then the 
white Portugal, and lastly, the small silver skin- 
ned ; the delicacy of flavor of each is in an inverse 
ratio to their production. For pickling, the silver 
|skinned is altogether preferble to any other. 
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Of parsnips we have but one variety, althoug ||The better to enable the farmer to ascertain the 
there are many different names attached to differ- precise place for operating, if he is present when 
ent parcels. Parsnips thrive best in a deep soil, an animal is butchered, he should examine the 
side with particular reference to it, when he will 
Of beets we have an endless variety, as they ||satisfy himself that there is no danger in the op- 








rather damp than dry. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

“The American Flower Garden Directo. 
ry."—Messrs. Hisrert and Buoist, Phila- 
delphia, are so well known to the florists,that 
any treatise prepared by them, on the culti- 
vation of plants, would be favorably receiy- 

















are inclined to sport continually, producing alljjeration, and an animal so treated when hoven is\/ed, We have read the work, and recommend 


shades of color, from blood red to white, and allj/sure to recover. 


shapes from the flat or turnip beet, to the long 
Mangel Wurtzel. Those who wish early beets, 
should select the turnip variety; but the yellow is 
allowed to contain the most saccharine matter. 

Carrots, as a field crop, are productive and profi- 
table; they are but moderately used inthe kitch- 
en. The long orange variety is preferred by most 
cultivators, either for the field or garden. 

A few vegetable oysters should be grown in 
every garden, as they form an excellent substi- 
tute for those from the Atlantic. 

The variety of garden and field beans cultiva- 
ted with us, are innumerable. We prefer for this 
section of country, the early China, bush bean, 
andthe horticultural pale bean to all others, both 
for goodness and productiveness. Our seasons 
are not long enough to perfect the Lima b.ans 
which succeed so well with our southern brethren. 

Cucumbers—we have all the intermediate va- 
rieties between the long green Turkey, and the 

short early frame. The former are preferred by 
most for pickling, and the latter for the table. 
The varieties for melons are beyond descrip- 
tion: those with green flesh, as the Green Nut- 
meg, Corsican, &c. are considered superior, but 
they do not ripen as early as the large Roman 
melon. 








HOVEN CATTLE. 

During the months of May and June cattle 
frequently bloat up anddie. Numerous causes 
combine to produce this effect during the fore part 
of summer. The increased temperature of the 
weather, and the tender and succulent food upon 
which cattle feed at this season of the year, hav- 
ing a strong tendency to ferment, are perhaps a- 
mong the most prominent causes which produce 
this complaint. Whether it is produced by eat- 
ing large quantities of young and tender herbage, 
or by having the pipe stopped by swallowing a 
potatoe, the complaint is muchthe same, and the 
remedy required should be the same in both ca- 
ses. 
When this complaint first commences, and be- 
fore the pressure from within becomes great, mild 
means are often resorted to, and by them cattle 
are often relieved; but after they have become 
much swollen, we know of but one sure and ef- 
fectual remedy, and that is tapping. When this 
is properly done, we have never seen a case 
where the creature was not instantly relieved.— 
To perform this, let the operator stand by the 


at this date most trees have their full summer, 
dress. 


in full flower, 


itas a good practical Director, for the pro- 
pagation of plants, and admire it for its ar- 
i}rangment and digest. ‘There are numerous 
'| works upon this subject, but we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, this is the best that has yer 
appeared; it is adapted to our climate and 
our culture. Sucha work has long been a 
desideratuim, and cannot fail to advance the 
interest which the lovers of Flora take in 
this most rational and delightful of all pur. 
suits.— Lancaster Miscellany. 


FLORAL CALENDAR. 
May 15th.—Apple trees in full flower. 
Plum, Cherry and Peach, past flower. 
Tulips at full flower. 
The woods began to thicken on the 11th, and 








A fine shower of rain last night. 


Roseberry and Keene’s seedling Strawberries The Massachusetts Agricultural Reposito 


ry and Journal, Vol. X, No. IV, has just is. 

HORTICULTURAL. sued from the press of Stimpson & Clapp, 
Look over grafted trees, see which grafts have! 72 Washington-street. From @ Cursory view 
taken and which have not. This is the best time || f its contents, we think M; highly worthy a 
in the year to trim orchards. Put down such diligent perusal. The “ Introductory te- 


: . marks,” are well written, and the * Official 
shrubs as are intended to be increased by layers. reports,’ miscellaneous matter, &c. abound 


with topics of interest, handsomely discuss- 
ed, and meriting careful attention from all 
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American Lyceum.—The second annual meet-| 
, , , eek? ve 
ing of this Society commenced its session in New- 11, practise or wish well to profitable and 
York on the 4th inst. A number of gentlemen of. 


OTe Of | scientific husbandry.—N. E. Farmer. 
distinction, from various parts of the country, ap-!! ‘Transactions of the Essex Agricultural 


peared and presented their credentials as dele-| Society for 1831, Vol. II, No. 1. Published 
gates The following gentlemen have been chos- | by order of the Suciety, March, 1832. Press 
en officers for the ensuing year : \of Foote & Browne, Salem, Mass. This is 
John Griscom, L. L. D., New-York, President. \| another useful pamphlet of upwards of 120 
Alex. Proudfit, D. D. N. Y. Ist Vice President. || pages, large 8 vo. An excellent address, by 
Robert Vaux, Pennsylvania, 2d de Henry Coiman, is placed at the commence: 
Hon. Edward Everett, 3d in prunes ag ow. ngs tract is replete = in- 

' struction based on experiments, which ap- 
bys roan pnt a i | pear to have been sondeaal with folate 

. Lindsley, D.D. Nashville, do 


oo . jand detailed with precision.—Jb. 
William B. Kinney, Recording Secretary. \ 
Jona. D. Steele, Treasurer. 


|) (INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURE ON 
Corresponding Secretaries. | EDUCATION. 

Theo. Dwight, jr, New-York; J.L. Comstock, || [1m addition to the indirect influence of an 

M. D., Connecticut ; Josiah Holbrook, Esquire, | agricultural life upon the mind, to which | 


Massachusetts; ‘Timothy Flint, Ohio; Prefessor seerernas on —— better, Agriculture,as 
J. M. Sturtevant, Llinois; Professor Cleveland, | it is pursued at Elofwy!, and as it may be pur: 

. M. ant, j ° yp. sued in any institution, furnishes many means 
Maine; Rev. B. O. Peers, Kentucky; Th. P.|| for direct intellectual instruction and moral 


Jones, M. D., District of Columbia; Professor || improvement. 














Amos Eaton, New-York ; Alva Woods, D.D.|| Agriculture may be considered as a handy 
Alabama. || craft, an art or a science. 
MONROE COUNTY. || As a handycraft, it contributes to the 


di | health and vigor of b by giving active 
Pursuant to a request of the New-York State |! 5 ; noe. Se Gomes 


: i. ei ~~ | employment, in the open air, where it is in 
Agricultural Society, the Executive Committee |! jts purest state. 


for Monroe County respectfully invite the Farm-|! It should be known also as an art, and its 
ers and all who feel an interest in the prosperity || principal rules should be communicated to 
of our Agriculture, to meet at the Court-House in} all; for he who labors only mechanically, 
Rochester on THURSDAY (he 24th of May, to|\ Often commits serious errors. Pursued in 
form a County Society for the improvement of | this manner, as it is at Hofwyl, it tends to 
Agriculture, Horticulture and the Household Arts. J oubtivate the spirit of observation and o 





left side of the creature, placing his thumb upon 
the hip bone; let him extend his fingers to their| 
length between a horizontal and perpendicular di- 
rection, which will be about the proper place for 
putting in the knife. At that place the greater 
stomach or paunch grows fast to the side, and by 
cutting a hole there, the wind, which caused the 
distention, is let off without communicating with 
the chest. The hole should be cut at least one 
inch broad, that it may not be easily stopped.— 
As soon as the pressure is relieved the hole clo- 
ses, and ina few days heals, without any par- 
ticular inconvenience or danger to the animal.— 











ISAAC MOORE, systematic effort, to exercise the judgment, 
dence. 
JAMES SPERRY, 


The science of agriculture can generally 


Executive Committee for MonroeCounty. || be pursued only by those who are relieved 








A cow was exhibited a few days since at the 
Monument square, Baltimore, a few days since, 
five years old, which only measured two feet ele- 
ven inches in height. Notwithstanding her di- 
minutive size, the quantity of milk yielded by 
her averages from 10 to 12 quarts per day. The 
only particulars which we could learn relative to 
her breed were, that she was imported from South 
Carolina by General Sherman, and raised in the 











neighborhood of Hanover Pa.— Balt. pap. 
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WILLIAM GARBUT r | and to produce habits of foresight and pru- 
, 4 
| 


from the necessity of day labor, and is, 
|\therefore, taught at Hofwyl only to those 
|| who are expected to be proprietors or over- 
seers. 

But the employment itself, as pursued at 
Hofwyl, leads to the acquisition and practice 
of important branches of knowledge. In 
laying out the ground for different crops, fot 
planting, or for spreading manure, care is 
taken in determining the points, in drawing 
the lines parallel, in measuring the distances 
Vand the intervals of the plants with the ey¢, 
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. or by paces. The number of plants or heaps{t The admirable system of the rotation of|| 2%. The ground should be stirred often and 
4 f manure, is calculated, and the whole isa crops, which is pursued,furnishes valuable les- || the weeds kept down—twice ploughing and 
q i son in geometry and arithmetic, as well)/sons of foresight and prudence, and a stri-|! weeding is scarcely enough, and three times 
. "s an exercise of accuracy and foresight. king evidence of the power which system and|/ is not too often. ‘The labor of making large 
“ : In cutting the trenches for watering an ar- skill place in the hands of man. Order,| hills is misapplied. Hilling is not beneficial 
( tificial meadow, the level of different por-||and constant industry, are indispensable to || to corn except so far as it is necessary to sup- 
P tions, is observed by some ; others trace the gather and secure their regular _ returns, || port the stalks upright. The roots extend 
a lines in such a manner that the water shall Equal regularity of arrangements is requir- |} considerable distance from the hill, and the 
F erform the circuitous route necessary to ed in preparing for them by a connected se-| earth drawn up against the stalks, yields no 
a epply the whole of a given space, without||rles of calculation, extending through sev-||more (if as much) nourishment than that 
. descending below its level; and others still eral years. The pupil learns the method of|| which remains at a distance. Let the main 
id lace the sluices necessary to prevent ex-/|¢Xposing the soil of his litthe garden spot, || object therefore be, to keep the ground even, 
S ine in one part or deficiency in another.— during the winter, in such a manner that it loose and mellow for several inches deep, 
7" All these operations are practical lessons up-||ust derive the greatest quantity of nutri-|| and free from weeds over the whole surface, 
- on the laws of gravitation, and are often em-|j Ment from the air. He is taught the mode} making small hills. 
sloved to lead the pupils, in the most striking|}Of destroying noxious weeds and animals, 8. Suckers add little to the crop besides 
as Se to the existence and influence of||and of increasing or preserving the fruits of] straw. They draw from the mother plant 
oo this universal agent. If the pupils are en-|/his labors. He is thus encouraged to act by|| that moisture which in a drouth is necessa- 
is- oaged gathering stones out of the fields, | discovering the power with which Providence ry to sustain it, and that nourishment which 
p, these become the subjects of examination.||has invested him over the earth. is required to make large and perfect ears ; 
” first in reference to their color, hardness and|} All these improvements also serve an im-||they shade and obstruct the main stalks, ex- 
ya texture; then the uses to which they are res-|| portant purpose in showing the difference be- cluding the necessary heat and circulation 
re- vectively applicable, and finally, their name,|/tween the man who is a mere slave to the of air to promote a vigorous and fruitful! 
ial either in the moments of rest, or in some of||soil, and him whose foresight enables him to] growth. Corn is considered an exhausting 
ind the lessons of the day. The instructions} subdue it, to change its character and pro-|| crop—an abundant growth of suckers in- 
1SS- thus received, are recalled, almost involun-||ductions, and to render it subservient to his|| creases the evil and will materially diminish 
all tarily, at every fresh operation of the same||purposes. ‘They are,in short, so many les-||the succeeding crop. If this be so, would 
ind sort: and such associations serve to divest||sons on the superiority of mind over matter,|| it not be adyisable for every farmer to set 
this lowest of agricultural occupations of} which may be applied with happy effect. apart a certain portion of time during the 
ral its purely mechanical character. The pu-|} ‘Thecare with which the whole series of] season for taking off the suckers, a few days 
hed pil is thus constantly led to seek for new sub-|/ measures in an improved system is devised) and a small number of hands will accom- 
ress jects of observation, and to consider how/|/and executed, is used asa lesson to impress} plish the object in a large field. It should 
is is those he sees may be best employed. upon the heart the importance of neglecting be done in cool weather or during the cool of 
120 If they are clearing the ground of weeds || no means,by which the labors of men & ani- the morning when the dew is on and the 
, by the name, characteristics and qualities of|| mals may be diminished, and the fruits of stalks are Crisp or brittle, after the suckers 
ce. each one are made the subject of remark.||the ground, which are necessary for their|| have grown a foot in length ; some tact and 
in- The relative effect of sun & air and moisture || subsistence, increased. practice is requisite to do it well; if done 
ap- and cultivation, upon these plants, and those|} The accuracy with which the amount andj carelessly the root of the main stalk will be 
vent of a useful nature, is necessarily brought to||the result of labor are measured and recor-|j disturbed and injured. The following is the 
view by the observation of the pupil, and by|/ded at Hofwyl, has no less influence on the|| method 1ecommended : Seize the sucker in 
ihe instructions given him; and inferences||habits of the pupils. Every portion of land/j about the middle, twist it about once round 
ON we thence drawn, as to the best mode of||is measured, the amount of the seed and that! towards you, then give a sudden jerk, direct- 
exterminating them. ‘The passage is very|jof the products compared, and the expenses ly before you and along one side of the main 
f an easy to the operation and importance offjrigidly placed in the balance with the pro-|/ stalk, and in most cases the sucker will snap 
ich I those general laws, which produce weeds inj|ceeds. An account is opened, in the same} off at its junction with the main stalk—a field 
e,as the midst of the harvest, and to the design||manner, with every individual, with every || should be gone through in this manner twice 
pur: of Providence in subjecting all to the sameljanimal, and with the manure carried out, || in the season. The result to the crop will 
eans laws as ameans of calling into action, the|jand the weight of the crops brought in ; and || be a smaller quantity of stalks, but the num- 
noral intellectual and physical powers of man. thus the necessity of constant and accurate ber and size of the ears increases proportion - 
The difficulties, the disappointments, the||observation is imposed upon every individu-|j ably, a less degree of exhaustion of the soil, 
ndy losses which are encountered from events be-jjal, and the er is = of estimating || and a better succeeding crop. +) 
yond the control of man, serve in the hands|]the results of all their efforts. Fk 
the of the Christian teacher, as sv many lessons|| It will not escape you, that in all these as GEOLOGY OF MASS. _ nS 
ctive of submission to the will of Him wao orders|| methods, the surest foundation is laid for that Silliman s Journal for April contains au. ss 
is in them, and of patience and courage in en-||sel/-instruction and self-education, as we call excellent article of 70 pages on the Geology af 
deavoring to surmount or repair them. them, for want of a better term, without] of Massachusetts, accompanied with a map, a 
id its The labor necessary fur the acquisition} which, the acquisitions of early years are by Professor Hitchcock, of Amherest Col- hs 
ed to and preservation of property, serves to show||lost in the cares and labors of life. You will lege. It was drawn up in fulfilment of his ME 
cally, them its value,and to inspire arespect for that perceive also, that I consider other influens || Commission from the Legislature, to make a h 
2d in of others. This feeling is more strongly im-|jces as mere aids to the indispensable lessons geological examination of the State ; and 8 
ds to pressed by the arrangements at Hofwyl,jjof revelation, Yours, &c.— Annals of Ed-||embraces only one out of four Parts into rae 
rd of which gives to every one his garden, a tree|lucation. which the work will be divided. He re- eo 
nent ind its frui | marksthat he has collected specimens of eg 
' s fruits, the produce of his gleanings,y hkeepsie Telegraph] heey of veck end of elt h et 
pru- and hisown tools. A part of what they are [From the ree 5 mpgs oe oy Oeee ee an ee ee ee i. 
capable of earning, is put aside also, as a CULTIVATION OF CORN. could find in the Commonwealth, and that 4h 
erally fund in case of necessity. 1. Good soil cannot be ploughed too deep} his collection for the use ofthe government i 
jeved A well regulated system of agriculture, for any crop, as grain will take root more) comprises 780 individual pieces. He has al- i 
id is, where every duty has its place assigned, and freely,and retain moisture better in a drouth. || so, agreeably to his instructions, collected a A 
those every moment a duty, produces habits of reg-|| The land should be furrowed lightly for) cabinet for each of the Colleges in the State. : j 
over- ularity and industry, which are of inestima-||Co™ which should be planted scattering and A vast deal of information is contained! in 
ble value, not only in securing the worldly ||®ear the general surface—the kernels abouts this article, on the subject to which it re- t 
a prenpuine of Gide the Hr subjected to five or six inches apart, and not thrown to-) lates, some of which may be turned to prac- oi 
actice their discipline, but in excluding the oppor-||Sether in a heap. Three or four stalks}tical account. It were to be wished that a : 
In tunities and the inducements to evil. should only be suffered to remain in a hill, | similar enterprise might be set on foot in ev- 
98, for The improved instruments and methods||the rest may be pulled up at the time of weed-|jery State inthe Union. The cost is com- 
are is of cultivation at Hofwyl, also furnish con-||img oF first hoeing. When planted in a| paratively small ; the advantages in a scien- 
awing tinual and important lessons. They inspire|jheap the stalks crowd, obstruct and shade) tific point of view are great, and may be still 
ances the taste for performing every thing they do, /¢@ch other, and do not acquire that stalky || more so in an economical point of view, by 
» eye, in the best manner; and do not permit the gperfect growth, nor produce as many ears leading a discoveries of coal and 
pupil to acquire imperfect or slovenly habits§@s they will when apart at proper distances.|minerals. N. Y. Paper. 
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FOR THE GENFSEF FARMER. 
LEACHED ASHES F R MANURE. 
Middlesex, May 8th, 1832. 

Mr. Goonsett—A very general prejudice ex- 
ists among our farmers against leached ashes as 
manure Vast bodies of them are suffered to go 
to waste, orlie idle, in every direction about the 
country. I know by experience that they are an 
excellent manure. I have tried them on my gar- 
den and in field culture, and always with satisfac- 
tory results. They are brought in vessels from 
Albany, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and 
New-York, and deposited at the landings on 
Long Island, sold at from twelve to twenty-five 
cents per bu hel, carted from six to ten miles, and 
used as manure by the farmers of Long Islund. 
About twenty-five years ago I was on a visit to 
an Uncle of mine, and saw him receive four dol- 
lars for fourteen bushels of leached ashes. I re- 
ynarked that the man could never hope to see his 
money again by spreading them on his land.— 
IIe replied, J know not how it is, but we grow 
rich by it. I know many thousand acres of land 
on the Island which are now producing fine crops 
of grass and grain, which formerly were too poor 
to produce any thing but sorrel and mullin.— 
‘These have principally been made fertile by 
means of leached ashes at this enormous cost of; 
money and labor; and I am muchata loss to 
know why they are considered worthless among 
us, while they are in such request on the Island, 
i'hey should be spread on the soil and intimately 
mixed by the plough, or used in compost. In ei- 
ther way I believe they would be found equally 
useful to us. Rk. M. W. 
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great coangpieiite, and much destinies done in see eggs I could have had from twenty-five to thirty 
about this section of country. Now it remains || seven and a half cents, if I could have kept then, 
for others to say whether the hogs eat up the) until Februaryor March. 
mice, as they do the rattle snake, or whethe ‘| Will you or some of your correspondents give 
their trampling and continual rooting drive them | the information desired ? W.P. Ww 
off. Yours, respectfully, JOHN SPICER. ~ = 
| 
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ast Barrington, Yates Co., Apit DEFORMITY OF PLANTS. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. | The Ladies’ Magazine, edited by Mrs. Hale 


FEED FOR WORKING OXEN. | of Boston, is an excellert work for ladies. It 4 


Mr. Epitor—I would make a few remarks to | bounds with refined and elegant instruction. if 


the gentleman who recommends feeding ears of || *™YS°S s the reader with many pleasant tales, and 


. | occasional essays on 1 
corn, and for a change, feed potatoes to oxen in | y mportant subjects. It has 
| I presume, an extensive circulation, and doy) 


order to make them as powerful as a steam en- 

gine running upon a rail road. But whether it | less l corresponding influence. But errors some 
would or would not be more economical to thresh || Mes creep Into It; and one is so manifest in the 
the corn and get it ground, and wash the pota-| a of the current year, that I canno; 


toes, and with a large pounder mash or break | ed . a 
thom up in a plank box prepared for thet purpose, n the essay entitled A page from the book 
| of nature,” page 134, in speaking of the deform} 


in the barn or stable, and mix the meal witht! he | fol ; 
‘ a“ 
potatoes, and feed them this in the heat of the day, | ties of plants, the writer obeerves: “A fourth de 


y > > 
at which time, for a change, let the teamsters ciM! | formity isthe degeneration of the leaflets and 


flower stalks ) r 
straw to mix the meal with for night and mo rn-| - «s into fendrils. This is occasioned 
by deficiency of nourishment. The vine is an 


ing. In this way I have three pair fed toge ther | 
with good hcy, and I find them to move like al g example It is probable that the tendrils of al} 


shuttle, and make matters and things crack and) climbing plants started originally for leaflets o, 


snap like an ice freek. Yours, respectfully, stalks, but failing for want of nourishment, they 
J.SPICER. | sume another form, and fill another and very 


East Barrington, April 30, 1832. | — — ; 
Thorns are formed in a similar manner.— 
FOR THE GENESER FARMER. | They ere originally the young shoots or brancl, 
“ae ; pe > , 
EGGS AND POUL TRY. | es, but the sep not being sufficient for their full 
Milton, May 3, 1832. | Covelopment,('s y are forced to stop and take the 
Mr. Goovsett—lI suspect that there is no part} more humble form and doubtful characterof thorns. 
of a farmer’s business which receives so little no- It is curious that the deficiency of nourishment 
tice in Agricultural Journals as that of raising) should in one case produce soft, delicate tendrils, 








FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
FIELD MICE. 

In the fall of 1829, I neglected to clean out the 
zyass and weeds in my apple nursery that con- 
tained some thousand trees. In the spring of 
1830, I found two or three hundred wholly spoil- 
ed by the mice; many eat entirely off at the bot- 
tom that were an inch and a half in diameter — 
[ then declared that there should be no neglect in 
clearing out the nursery the next fall, but owing 
to a pressure of business, and cold weather com- 
mencing, I had not cleared out the nursery. I 
finally hit upon a plan to rout the mice. I took 
in a basket a bushel of shelled corn that I shovel- 
led up where we sorted corn,and sowed it through- 
out the nursery in the grass. I then turned in 
iwenty or thirty young hogs, and after a day or 
two I sowed another bushel; the shoats rooted 
the grass all over, and destroyed the mice and 
their habitations. Last fall I practised the same 
method, and find no appearances of mice I have 


poultry. and in another make sharp pointed thorns. Bui 
There is, perhaps, no truism more common, | this i is proved to be the case, from the fact that the 
than that any aggregate amount is made up of | number of tendrils and thorns are very much di 
items; so the farmer’s business is made up of} minished by removing the plants from a poor to 
many things, and,as a general rule, his poultry || a rich soil.” 
department is less thought of and attended to than} Nov, really, it is too bad, that a writer of such 
any other one. This ought notto be so. What | discretion as the one who penned otber parts of 
farmer would not be gratified with a profit of fifty } this article appears to be, should perpetrate such 
per cent., and yet, this very fifty per cent. is no | an egregious scandal upon the vegetable world as 
more than every one may have from his poultry | this; and in so intelligent a work as Mrs. Hale's 
if he will manage them even with but tolerable. | Magazine too! And is it, after all the investi- 
skill; and, exclusive of that profit, he may take || g gation and experience of physiologists, a mere 
any reneoneble amount of eggs and chickens for In matter of chance, whether certain plante have 
the use of his family. And he may make his! more or less tendrils and thorns, or no tendrils 
poultry thus profitable when his eggs will com- and thorns at all? I will here propound a few 
mand no higher price than ten cents per donen,| queries to the writer of the essay in question, to 
and chickens twelve anda half cents each. This‘! which, if it ever meets his or her (for it may be 
is not theory entirely—I speak from experi-| an amiable lady that I address,) observation, | 
ence | should be happy to receive an answer either 
In the last Genesee Farmer, I observed an ex-'| throughthe Ladies’ Magazine or the Genesee Fat 
tract from the N. E. Farmer, stating that eggs'| mer. 








probably a thousand apple trees that are from one 





and a half to three inches in diameter, standing in 


grass fields. I pastured sixty or seventy hogs in| 
them that contained the apple trees, and many’ 


times the hogs run in other fields; and there is 
no appearance of mice in any field where the 
hogs have run. I got so much in favor of the 
plan, that I turned them intothe meadows, and 


imay be preserved in lime water—and I wish to| Have you ever seen a tendril upon a vine, otlh- 
inquire, through your paper, exactly the manner | er than in its proper and natural position, viz: op- 
jin which the lime water is prepared—whether | posite the shoulder of the lateral shoot on the 
the eggs are to remain in it through the summer | joint of the wood, and at the insertion of the dor 
season without having the water into which they | mant fruit bearing bud for the next year? And 
are first put changed—whether they may remain | was not the tendril placed there for the obvious 
in the same position through the season, or be ta-| and necessary purpose of clinging to some othe! 


ken out of the cask and turned, and if so, how | object by which to sustain the vine in its growth, 


ict them in all my fields except where grain was often? also, will not a strong brine preserve | and support the weight of its foliage and fruit! 


sowed; and, although they have been so numer- | them as effectually as lime water ? 


Have you ever seen a tendril growing upon any 


ous, I can discover : very little of their work on | Preserving eggs in salt is attended with trou-| 
my farm, containing 300 acres of improved land, | ble and expense—too much so, I think, to make it| 
and quite a portion mucky land, such as is gen- jan object to preserve them in that manner ; and 
ni selected by the mice for their places of res-) ' (rather than do so) I have sold many dozens # 
idence. IT would observe that there has been || them at eight and ten cents, and for those same! 


other plant than a vine, where it was essentially 
required for its full and proper development ? 
Did you, also, ever find a thorn in the wrong 
place on a branch, or too many Of them on any 
‘one jointof a shoot? or have you even known 
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Vo}. JI—No. 20. 
thorns produced by the sterility of the soil, on 
plants vhich grow without them ina rich ground t 
Now, my own observation has convinced me 
that, unless accident interferes, a plant always 
perfects its shoots. If the soil be poor, the young 
wood is less thrifty, but not the less perfect. The 
joint of the vine may be shorter, but it has only 
one tendril; and, although the branch of the 
young thorn may be weaker, and of shrivelled di- 
mensions, only a certain ratio of thorns will be 
found to a given number of buds, equally with 
thatof the most luxuriant growth. [n rich, heavy 
soils the buds are large and full, the shoots are 
vigorous and succulent, and are enlarged, and 
longer growth is the consequence. ‘T'o be sure, 
the tendrils on the thorns may appear léss in 
yumber, but for the same number of joints and 
years of growth there will be no difference. | 
sould not have publicly noticed these errors, but 
for the general intelligence of the writer, and the 
orrect sentiments that are published in continua 
‘ion of the same subject in the April number of 
Utmts, 


he work, 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER 


MURRAY AND WEBSTER. 

Aereeably to an intimation in my last paper, 
{resume the consideration of Webster’s charges 
vgainst Murray, as his note of April 7th has 
wrought no alteration in my views of that sub 
ject 

Istill think that Lindley Murray has received 
jard treatment. It has been the practice of au- 
thors of elementary treatises, to borrow more or 
‘ess of their cotemporaries; and the debt has 
been considered to be fully paid, either by a gen- 
eralor particular acknowledgment. The follow- 
ng extract from the preface to Cleveland’s ex- 
ellent work on Mineralogy, as one instance a 
mong many that might be produced, will show 
what men of the highest character, have consid- 
ered proper on such occasions: “In preparing 
this work,” says the learned professor, “indis- 
cruainate use has been made of whatever appear- 
el to be most important in the most recent sys- 
tematic works.” This acknowledgment is simi- 
‘arto that made by Murray, who says, “ In pre- 
paring for the octavo edition [I] have examined 
ihe most respectable publications on the subject 
of Grammar, that had recently appeared; and 
[{ have] in consequence been the better enabled 
‘o extend and improve [my] work.” 

It is clear that Murray did not suspect himself 
' trespasser. He says “The GREATER PART 
of an English Grammar must NECESSARILY be a 
OMPILATION.—TThis I have acknowledged, and 


Tirust this acknowledgment will protect me from 
all attacks.” 





lt is very remarkable that his acknowledgment 
of having borrowed from Webster, has been con- 
strued by the latter into an evidence of guilt.— 
{le says ““ Murray himself avowed the fact [of 
‘ls being guilty of literary theft!] in the tio edi- 
ions of his octavo which I have seen.” Gen 
Farmer, p. 70. Comments could render this in- 
justice no plainer, and I forbear. 

The following note was written by the celebra- 
ed author of The Critical Pronouncing Diction- 
“ty. I present it as another illustration of the 
“sage which has long prevailed among writers 


| 


> _ __| 





could not help congratulating myself,” says 
Walker, “that a doctrine I had published so ma- 
ny years before, began to be adopted by so judi- 
cious a writeras Mr. Enfield. But when I found 
it had not only been adopted but acknowledged by 
Mr. Murray, the author of the best Grammar 
and Selection of Lessons for reading, in the Eng- 
lish Language, J found myself fully compensated 
Jor the misfortune of not being noticed by the au- 
thor of The Speaker.”* A Farmer. 


“Elements of Elocution,3d Edition,London, 1806 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
GOOD INK. 

Every person who has had occasion to examine 
the early records of New England in the public 
offices, must have been often struck, not only with 
their elegant penmanship, but with their beauti- 
ful ink, as clear and as black as if written yes- 
terday. A large proportion of the records of on- 
ly thirty or forty years date, is in such bad hand- 
writing, and such faint, miserable ink, as to be 
scarcely legible, and two hundred years hence 
much of these later records will be entirely use- 
less. I have oftenthoughtit would be a great ac- 
quisition, if we could ascertain exactly the mode 
in which our ancestors made their best ink.— 
There is nothing like tne experience of 200 years 
in such a case, 

In Evelyn’s Sylva is a receipt for making ink, 
as follows: “Take galls, 4 cz. copperas, 2 oz. 
gum arabic, 1 oz. Beat the galls gross, and put 
them into a quart of claret or French wine to 
soak eight or nine days, setting it in a hot sun in 
summer, and by the fire in winter, stirring it often. 
Then add the copperas and gum, and in a day or 
two it will be fit for use.” 

Some years ago I made a little ink according to 
this direction, and found it superior to any 1 had 


before me is of a beautiful black. 

Mr. Evelyn was one of the most learned men 
of his time, and a principal founder of the Royal 
Society. His “Sylva, or a discourse of Fruit 
Trees,” was published in 1664, to which was an- 
nexed, Pomona concerning Fruit Trees. The 
sixth edition of this popular work was published 
in 1776, by Dr. Hunter, and it is among the most 
instructing and amusing books ever written on 
natural history. The recipe for ink is contained 
in his article on the oak, and unless he had deem- 
ed itof much value, I think he would not have 
gone out of his way to introduce it. G. H. 

Cleveland, O. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE SILK WORM. 
We have received from the writer of the follow- 
ing article on the management of the silk worm, 
a small quantity of eggs, which we shall be hap- 
py to distribute to such as may want them. 
From the Geneva Gazette. 


these Eggs to you, that those who have the 
curiosity, and have the Mulberry within their 
reach, may try the experiment of rearing 
the insect, and thus acquire some practical 


purchased. It run freely, and some writing now | 
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\lindividual and national wealth. It is my des 


sire to increase, as much as possible. the spir- 
it of the silk culture, which is awakened 
and extending throughout our wide spread 
country, convinced as [ am, by all the means 
of information to which [have had access, 
that the subject is worthy the attention of 
our citizens. There is not a doubt in my 
mind that the culture of silk may be made 
a profitable branch of business. Silk man- 
ufactures are now establishing in some of 
our principal cities; a marketis opened for 
the sale of Cocoons, anda fair price given. 
What strongly recommends this branch of 
industry to the attention of our farmers, and 
others, isthe shortness of the time, and the 
ease with which the labor of raising the crop 
isperformed. The whole is accomplished 
in six weeks, from the hatching of the eggs 
to the completion of the cocoons; and the 
labor is of that kind, that females, infirm 
persons, and children, can perform it with 
ease. ‘The season is now at hand when the 
Insect should come forth. You will be ap- 
plied to, perhaps, for information with res- 
pect to the rearing of the worms. This may 
be derived from numerous works of theday. 
lor full and particular information! would 
refer inquirers to the “ Silk Manual,” and 
the Essays of Mr. Duponceau, both publish- 
ed by order of Congress ; Nicholson's Farin- 
ers’ Assistant, the Baltimore American 
Farmer, and a new work lately published un- 
der the authority of the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetss, which is highly recommended. 
For the satisfaction of those who may not 
have acccess to these works, I subjoin the fol- 
lowing brief directions. 


The eggs are to be kept in acool, dry cel” 














lar till the Mulberry begins to put forth its 
leaves. When this period arrives they are 
to be brought up, carefully scraped off with a 
dull knife from the paper or cloth to which 
they are attached—put into a paper box, and 
placed ina warm room: in a few days they 
will begin to hatch: a minute black worm 
will come forth. Be prepared now with a 








|piece of parchment or paper, with numerous 


small holes made in it, to fitinto the box up- 
|on thejeggs, on which place some twigs of 
the young tender leaves of the Mulberry ; 
ithe worms, as fast as they hatch, will come 
up through the holes, and attach themselves 
\to the leaves: with these they are to be re- 
‘moved and placed on sheets of paper, or put 
|into paper boxes, drawers, or on shelves,in a 
room whose temperature is as warm as that 
in which they were hatched, and supplied 
with fresh leaves as often as the others are 
consumed or dried up; but care must be ta 
ken that the leaves be not wet; this precau- 
tion is to be used throughout the whole period 
of their feeding. In four or five days nearly 
all the eggs that are good for any thing will 
be hatched: what remains after this may be 
thrown away, as the worms that come from 
‘them will be small and feeble. Itis recom- 





| mended to put the worms of each day’s 

Mr. Bocert—I send you, for distribu-|| hatching by themselves, in order that each 
tion, a few thousand EGGS of the SILK | parcel may come to their moulting, and also 
MOTH. In the environs of your delight. | 
ful village, in the fertile country bordering | 
on the Seneca Lake, I recollect to have seen | 
the Mulberry growing spontaneously. I send, 


commence their cocoons about the same 
time. Ina week after the hatching they 
will moult, that is, throw off their old skin : 
they then appear of a brighter color,and en- 
large in size. At the time of their moulting 
they cease to eat for a day or two, lie still, 
and dislike to be touched : they should not 
then be disturbed. They moult four times. 
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this class; and asa pleasing proof of the — knowledge of that branch of industry which After each time their room should be enlarg- 
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r h) ae ° e,° t . . } a) 
own thle and gentlemanly disposition of the man: “I"js destined, ere long, to become a source of|/ ed, that they be not crowded, their shelves 


by 
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&c. cleaned; indeed, this should be done as 
often as once in three days, as cleanliness is 
important to their health. To remove them, 
place by them some fresh leaves: they will 
immediately leave the old 'eaves and adhere 
to the new: with these they may be easily 
removed ; to handle them is injurious. As 
they increase in size they need not so warm 
a temperature, but more air. They eat rav- 
enously, and should be fed four or five tiines 
a day, and oftener towards the last. The 
last week, particularly, their appetite is ve- 
ry ravenous, and they consume more than in 
all the rest of the time. They then want 
constant attention, more frequent feeding, 
and plenty of air. They should not, how- 
ever, at any time be fed with too great a 
quantity of leaves, nor until they have near- 
ly consumed all that was given them at the 
feeding hefore. In this we are to be gov- 
erned by our judgment. Should there ap- 
pear among them any of a sickly brown or 
yellow color, let them immediately be re- 
moved or thrown away, as they might com- 
municate disease to the rest. In long sea- 
sons of wet weather, especially if their food 
has been given thein wet, an epidemic dis- 
ease sometimes breaks out among them, 
called the tripes. As a preventive and effi- 
cacious remedy to stay the progress of the 
disease, dissolve a little chloride of lime 
(the article called bleaching salts) in a ves- 
sel and keep itinthe room. It is well to 
have a quantity of leaves picked before hand 
kept cool and dry. In about a week after 
their last moulting, they cease to eat, appear 
fat and full, turn of a straw coloror yellow- 
ish brown, crawl about as if looking for 
some object on which to climb—this indi- 
cates that they are ready to commence spin- 
ning their cocoons. Prepare, then, some ta- 
bles; bore two tiers of holes, or place nar- 
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tinguished by being long or poi 
end; the female large and rou 
end. In fifteen days from the 

of the cocoons the insect will e 
white moth, from its chrysalis state, 
rising of the sun,and in a few hours after t 
female will commence depositing its eggs up-| 
on the cloth or paper; let them remain a few | 


remove them into a cool, dry cellar, where! 
they will not be exposed to mice, or frost in) 
the winter, where they are to remain wu 
the Mulberry again puts forth its leaves in) 
the following spring. 





Should you think these brief instructions: 
of any utility, you can make what use you| 
please of them. The whole process of rais-| 
ing the insect is very simple and easy, and| 
to the curious, a pleasing and interesting ex- | 
periment. Yours, &c. ZENO. | 
P. S. Talso send a few of the Cocoons 
which I raised last summer ; which,to some, | 
may be a matter of curiosity. 

Asa subsitute for Mulberry, Lettuce leaves | 
will answer the purpose tolerably well to) 
raise the worm, but will yield but lisile silk. 
The leaves of the vegetable’called Scorzo-| 
nera is said to be a good substitute for the| 
Mulberry. 


From the New Sagtend Farmer. 
MANGEL WURTZEL AND SUGAR 
BEET. : 
Soil and preparation.—The soil for these | 


| 


roots should be a loam, inclining to clay, in 
good tilth, well mauured, and made fine to a 
good depth. John Hare Powel, {sq. cor- 
responding secretary to the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society, in giving an account 
of his mode of cultivating this crop, says, 
«My soil was not naturally strong; it has 





row strips of boards about two feet apart, 
lengthway of the table, with holes bored in 
them, procure some green, short boughs, of 
the chesnut, oak, or other clean wood, (the 
chesnut I would particularly recommend) 
and place theminu the holes, with their tops 
interwoven, forming an arch. Under this 
arched hedge place the wornis that are ready, 
or nearly ready to spin. ‘To remove them 
to the table, take a feather, and gently brush 
them into an earthern plate,from which they 
will readily slide off; place them along un. 
der the arch; those that are ready will im- 
mediately miountand begin to spin their co- 
coons; the others will eat some time longei 
and should be fed as long as they are inclin- 
ed to eat. They finish their spinning in 
about forty-eight hours. Ina week the co- 
coons may be picked from the hedge. The 
loose outside, or tow-silk, should be pulled 
off; those not designed for seed should be 
putin baskets lined with paper, and placed 
in a common baking oven, heated hardly hot 
enough to bake bread, and should be contin- 
ved in it till therattling noise which they oc- 
casion in dying, has ceased; or they may 
be exposed for two or three hours in the hot 
sun for three or four successive days. This 
will kill the insect, which otherwise would 
eat outin about fifteen days after the spin- 
ning of the cocoons, and spoil the silk for 
reeling. If the cocoons, however, are to be 
reeled within this period, it is unnecessary to 
bake them. ‘The cocoons designed for seed 
should be taken, an equal number of each 
sex, and put on pieces of cloth, or large 
sheets of paper, in a closet or room that is 
not very light. The male cocoons are dis- 


been gradually so much deepened as to en- 
able W.od’s plough, No. 2, drawn by four 
oxen, to plough fourteen inches deep. Fresh 
barn-yard manure was equally spread upon 
the surface, and ploughed under in the early 
part of April, in quantities not larger than 
are generally used for potatoe crops in this 
country. 
stirred with Beatson’s scarifier, harcowed, 
rolled ; after stirred, harrowed and rolled 
again in the opposite direction.” The soil 
on which Messrs. ‘Tristram Little and Hen- 
ry Little, of Newbury, Mass. raised their 
premium crop in 1824, isa clay loam. In 
1623, about three fourths of the same was 
sowed with onions, and manured with about 
eight cords of compost manure to the acre. 
The other quarter was sowed with wheat 
without manure. Inthe fall of 1 
were about ten cords of compost manure 
drawn on the lot, and put in a heap. Most 
of said compost was drawn from the salt 
mashes, when ditching the same; the other 
part was from the barn-yard. Inthe month 
of April, 1824, the heap was thown over and 
well inixed. 

Planting.—Col. Powel says, “ The holes 
for the seeds were made by a wheel, con- 
taining pegs in its circumference, which pen- 
etrated the ground about an inch, leaving in-| 
tervals of four inches; the rows were made 
two feet asunder; two capsules were drop- 
ped in each hole; the wheel of a common 
barrow was passed over them, thus com- 
pressing the earth, and leaving a slight rut 


o9 





for the retention of moisture.” 
Messrs. Tristram and Henry Little observe, 
that, ‘* Between the 8th and 11thof May, 








nted at one || lowing manner: After one dee 
id at each||the ground was furrowed two ay 
completion || apart, aud the manure put into the furrows 
merge, a || and covered with a double mould-board 
at the) plough ; a roller was then passed on the to 
he | 


days, till the eggs turn of an ash color; then || 


til) 


Early in May, the land was twice | 


828, there | 


May 19, Is3». 


Pp ploughing, 
id a haif fee) 


‘of the ridge, and the seed dibbled in with 
ithe finger over the manure, about six 0; 
‘eight inches apart.” The quantity of seed 
according to English writers, is four pounds 
toan acre. Mr. David Lite, in obtainins 
|a premium crop, sowed four pounds. but ob. 
served that he thought half that quantity 
| would have been sufficient. 

A fter-culture.—In raising Col. Powe)’, 
crop, **A small cultivator, which I have 
contrived for the purpose, was drawn be. 
tween the rows soon after the seed appeared: 
a three inch triangular hoe removed the al. 
ternate plants,leaving the others at distances 
varying from eight to twelve inches asunder. 


| The cultivator was twice used before the 


20th of July. The heavy rains of Augus: 


made another hoeing necessary, and sur. 


charged the ground so much with moisture. 
that all roots increased much less in tha: 
month, than during the same tine in the 
two last years.” The Messrs. Little, “ in the 
course of the season, thinned their plants, 
and left them from six to twelve inches apart 
in the rows. They were once hoed, ant 


_ ploughed three times between the rows."— 


Mr. Powell, in raising a previous crop, ha: 
placed the rows thirty inches apart, and left 
the plants six inches apart in the rows. He 
says. “I this year desired smaller roots, 
which might grow so closely as to protect the 
soil as much as possible from the rays of the 
sun. My cultivator, by its peculiar form, 
enabled meto cutoff the weeds when the 
plant was so young, thatif I had applied the 
plough, their crowns must have been cover- 
edininany instances, by earth occasional) 
falling from its Jand side. The failure 
which attends the cultivation of most root 
crops in drills, proceeds from the neglect ot 
weeds in their early stages. Four on five 
days of delay, frequently makes the differ- 
ence of fifteen days inthe labor of making 
clean an acre of ground. The weeds which 
|a boy with a sharp shingle could remove at 
the commencement of one week, may, be- 
fore the end of the next, require the applica- 
ition of an instrument drawn by a horse. 

th. I ascribe my success, in great Measure, 
to the use of Wood's extraordinary plough, 
| Which enters the soil more deeply, and pul- 
| Verises it more perfectly, than any other! 
have ever seen, with equal force, in any 
country; to the use of cultivators, whic!) 
complete the production of fine tilth; to the 
destruction of the weeds on their first ap- 





pearance; leaving the smallest space upou 


which a horse can walk, between the rows: 
and, above all, to planting the seeds of ¢ 
proper kind upon a surface which is kept per- 
fectly flat.” 

General remarks.—Agriculturists have not 
agreed whether it is most expedient to plan! 
the seeds of this root, on ridges or on a lev- 


\el. Col. Powel condemns planting on ridg- 


esin this country, asa practice not adapted 
to our soil and climate, in which vegetables 
are very liable to suffer by drought. He 
says, among the various practices into which 
we have been seduced by the plausible theo- 
ries of the advocates of European husbandry. 
there is none which appears to me more ab- 
surd than that which has led us to drill o 











the land was ploughed and sowed in the fol- 


dibble our crops on ridges. The Englis! 


"farmer wisely contends with the evils produ‘ 
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ed by too much rain; the American hus- 
»handman should as anxiously guard against 
nis most formidable enemy, drought. I am 


inclined to think that there isno cvop culti-| 


i 


vated in this state, Pennsylvania, rl on counting numbers on the 15th of April, I 


. ” 
ought not to be put on a flat surface. 


‘ts northern part, isnot so warm and dry as 
that of Pennsylvania, and in that part of the 


The climate of New-England. especially | 


= 





and a half months winter feeding, has been 
but two old sheep by disease and two by acci- 
dent. A few of my late lambs died, and 
likewise a few of my yeailing weathers, but 


am not 20 less (deducting a few I sold) than 
[ was last spring immediately after the lamb- 
ing season, counting lambs and all. My 


| lambing season commences about the Ist of 


United States, perhaps the nature of the a May. ‘To say that the constitutions of our 


should decide the question, if dry,level plant-/, 


fine sheep are not sufficiently hardy to with- 


ing, or if moist, ridge planting should be) stand the severity of our winters, is not the 


adopted. 


We have heard complaints from Ameri-] 


true reason why so many are lost at that sea- 
son. My own experience, and that of oth- 


oan farmers, that the seed of this root is slow | ers who have likewise been successful wool- 


and uncertain in coming up. Perhaps the 
seed or soil, or both, may sometimes be too 


growers, contradicts it. On the contrary 
they are peculiarly suited to our climate.— 


iry atthe time of sowing. A writer inthe Nature, by fitting them with a close and 


English Farmer's Journal says, ** [have of 
late years steeped my seed for at least forty- 


} 


warm covering, manifestly intended them for 
it. All that is wanting is a little care on 


eight hours. I made an experiment with|/ the part of their owners, and in proportion 
2) sound seeds not steeped, 20 steeped 24 || to their numbers, they are not more subject 
hours, and the same number steeped forty-||to disease than the horse, neat, cattle, or 


cight hours ; every seed of the latter produc- 
ed plants, which came up two or three days 
sooner than either of the others, and some 
ff those not steeped did not come up at all.” 
Mr. Cobbet, in treating of the culture of 
common garden beets, (American Garden- 
er, par. 198,) directs to soak the seed four 
laysand nights in rain water before it is 
sowed; and observes, that the mangel wurt- 
ze] should be cultivated in the same manner 
as the other kinds of beets. American wri- 
‘ers, so far as we have observed, give no di- 
rections for soaking the seeds of this veget- 
able before planting ; and itis possible that 
the omission of this part of the process, may 
cause the slowness and uncertainty of veg- 
elation complained of. The capsule or 
husk, which contains the seeds, is dry, and it 


swine. If we lose our sheep, therefore,there 
is wrong management somewhere—where it 
is I will now endeavor to show. 

In summer time sheep will live upon a lit- 
tle vegetation ; kuowing this, we permit them 
to remain in lots almost bare of herbage ; 
and that too after other animals have crop- 
ped the grass as close as possible. The little 
nutriment they obtain is sufficient to sup- 
portthem, but not enough to cause them to 
thrive ; on the contrary they suffer, and that 
from hunger. Now it is that their constitu. 
tions are injured, and the foundation laid for 
disease ; they are kept too poor, and the con- 
sequence is.that when winter sets in, what 
with light carcases, short wool and dry food, 
they cannot withstand its length and severi- 
ty. Under such circumstances is it a won- 


requires a long time for the moisture which | der that they die? The only wonder is, that 


it may derive from the earth,to penetrate this 
ntegument,so as to cause the seed to sprout. 
Kut if the soil be very moist at the time of 
sowing, soaking the seed had better be omit- 
ed. (T'o be continued.) 





From the Columbia Sentinel. 
MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 

Mr. Eptron—Situated as you are, in an 
\cricultural district, I trust that a few ob- 
servations on the management of sheep, will 
ve admitted a place in your columns. To 
the farmer this subject is at all times impor- 
tant; but itis more particularly so now,from 
‘he fact, that through this section of coun- 
‘ry, Where large flocks are kept, they have 
veen sorely thinned the past winter by both 


! 
i 


so many live, when we have been so heed- 
less of them. Careful winter feeding, will 
only partially remedy the evil. Would we 
‘think of bringing our horses, cattle and 
swine into winter quarters in this impover- 
jished state? Experience has long since 
taught us the consequences that follow, and 
that an animal to winter well must be in 
good condition at the commencement of it. 
The foundation, therefore, of the mortality 
that assails our sheep in winter is laid in sum- 
mer. My own experience warrants this con- 
4 clusion, a part of which I will now relate. 
When I first began to keep sheep,[ had seen 
farmers turn them upon ploughed fallows, 
| when there was little for them to eat. I did 
not discriminate between the difference of 








poverty and disease. Any observations,then, | turning in a few who might feed along the 


“hich may tend to prevent similar losses in | fences in a lot of this kind, or turning in say 
future, will be useful; and in the hope that|/100. I kept them on scant pastures durin 


“hat I shall now submit, may at least throw 
‘ little light on this subject, and lead to fur- 


‘her investigation by others, more particular | 


«ad more competent, I am induced to give’ 
the result of my own observations to the pub-| 
‘ic. T wish to be understood that I am a 
tactical man, and what I say on the man-' 
agement of sheep is the result of my own, 
*xperience, Ithas been bought by previous 
‘imilar losses and disappointments, and as a’ 
roof that there must be someting useful! 
ithe plan I now adopt in the keeping of 
iny sheep, I will farther state, that the two) 
last Winters | have kept nearly 1,000 sheep! 
each winter,and * despite of wind and weath-| 
er,” my loss the first was trifling, and the 
‘ast winter, which has justly been called a) 
‘Ong and tedious one, requiring about four 


the summer, intending that in winter, as 

had plenty of provender, [ would feed them 
well; but fortwo or three winters I met with 
very considerable losses—between 20 and 36 
per cent—although I fed them plentifully 
on hay, and often on grain. One winter 
particularly, my sheep coming in thin, I fed 
100 sheep more corn than the fall previous] 
had fed to eight fatted hogs—still 1 met with 
a very considerable loss, and that of sheep 
too which cost me from $5 to $8 each. At 
this time I was discouraged ; I thought the 
animal by constitution unsuited to our cli- 
mate. Still something must be done ; and 
when [looked around me and saw one or 
two of my neighbors more successful in pre- 
serving their sheep, I was soon satisfied that 
their success was owing to plenty of foed 





i ° 
| both winter and summer, but more particu- 


larly the latter. Since I have adopted that 
plan [ have had no cause of complaint. My 
rule now is—fat them in summer--they kee p 
easy in winter, and depend upon it, this is 
the true secret of preserving your sheep.— 
The profit too, to which all have an eye that 
keep them, is comparably greater. You 
have more and better lambs in proportion to 
your flock—they keep easier during winter— 
you lose fewer ot your old sheep—the fleeces 
of all are much heavier, and you go on in- 
creasing rapidly in numbers. During both 
winter and suminer they should be kept in 
as small flocks as possible—100 ina flock is 
a great abundance—if in winter they could 
be reduced down to 50 it is still better. You 
cannot get them wellinto good conditionin 
large flocks—thev will not fatten—they are 
gregarious animals, and those that come be- 
hind ina flock only pick up the leaving of 
those who go before ; consequently the first 
are very aptto become poor—to avoid this 
therefore keep the flocks as small as possible 
—they do not wart as much food and they 
will do much better. 

Much more might be said on this subject, 
but [have already trespassed too much on 
your columns, Mr. Editor. I will therefore 
only repeat to the wool-growers—fatten your 
sheep in summer—they will keep easy in 
winter, and without loss. 

A Woo.-Grower. 





Fogs.—As some of our readers may wish 
to know the cause of mists, which has been 
a subject of dispute between metetorologists, 
we insert the following opinion of this phe- 
nomenon given by the learned Dr. Davy, 
brother of Sir Humphrey, late President of 
the Royal Society. He says 1. Fogs will be 
most frequent in autumn, after the earth 
has been heated during the summer, the air 
cooling faster than the earth. 2. Fogs will 
be greatest aiter the hottest summer. 3. Fogs 
show that the air has become suddenly cold- 
er, and, therefore, are a sign of snow. 4. 
Fogs are in hot climates, where the air is 
usually very hot. 5. Fogs will be very fre- 
quent in the arctic regions, where the sud- 
den depressions of temperature are enor- 
mously below the mean temperature. 6. 
Fogs will be most frequent over shallow wa- 
ter, which sooner partakes of the tempera- 
ture of the bottom than of the deep water.— 
The end of the deep water is known near 
the Banks of Newfoundland, by the sudden 
commencement of the fogs. ‘The thick fogs 
which appeared during Captain Faulkland’s 
first expedition, prove that the sea is very 
shallow, and the mean temperature not very 
low, upon that part of the Arctic coast. 





Curious fact in the Economy of Bees.— 
When two or three distinct hives are united 
in autumn, they are found to consume to- 
gether scarcely more honey during the win- 
ter than each of them would have consumed 
singly, if left separate. In proof of this re- 
markable result, the author states a variety 
of experiments to which he had recourse,and 
all of which led uniformly to the same con- 
clusion. And, indeed, he shows positively, 
by a refereace to upwards of thirty hives, six 
of which had their population thus doubled, 
that the latter do not consume more provis- 








ions during winter, than a single hive does ; 
and that, so far from the bees suffering from 
this, the double hives send forth the earliest 
and best swarms.—Arc. of Sci. 
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—_—_—XX—X—X 
ADVICE 'TO YOUNG MEN. 
The following extract is from a series of 
sermons by the Rev. H. C. Knight, lately 
published in two volumes. They are re- 
commended by several clergymen, of em- 
inence, and are well worthy a place in the li- 
brary both of the moralist and the chris- 
tian: 
“The subject of Morals will ever claim 












your most earnest attention. Actions, to be} 
right, must proceed from right motives.—| 
Such alone lead to an uniform and irre-| 
proachable life. Were all classes of the’ 
community sober and :noral, hospitals and | 
asylums would be almost emptied of their| 
unhappy inmates. Innocence and modesty, | 
sobriety and industry, are all attainable qual-| 
ities. ‘Towards yourselves and others, be| 
honest, temper te and chaste ; walk steadily | 
on in the path of duty, whithersoever that) 
path may Jead you. There neither is, nor} 
can be any middle course between tight and 


wrong. Excel inevery good word and work; |’ 


be the pride and joy of heart to your pa-| 
rents; and blessings inthe circles of your 
friends. Flee youthful lusts. Endeavor to! 


4 . . ‘fp © i . . . . 
be without spot or blemish. Ever have ay cord, and with their utmost ingenuity to 


sacred regard for virtue. Remember that! 
evil habits, if not checked in youth will grow | 
with your growth and strengthen with your, 
strength. The longer you act well, the) 
greater will be your satisfaction: and soon’ 
you will do from choice what you at first did 
from duty. Venture upon nothing which 
you suspect may be wrong. The most pru- | 
dent course is, if possible, to keep out of th« 
reach of temptation The road of error, | 
both in morals and religon is downwaid ; 
and has but few stopping places. Very 
slight foibles, if indulged, will increase into 
faults; and faults. if uncorrected will grow 
into crimes. Vices herd together, and tread 
upon each other’s heels. Besides it ts a fa-. 
tal mistake. that any indulgence of body or| 
mind can produce more than a momentary 
pleasure. Happiness is to be found in no! 
other road, to duty. Real respect or es- 


reem cannot be bought bv allthe wealth of | 


titled immorality. But the beauty which 
beams from moral worth will not be dimmed 
by time or fortune ; the more known the more | 
will it be admired ; and the lapseof years! 
which shades other beauty, will only give to 
this an increasing lustre. Then I conjure! 
you let go your hold of every vice, and cleave 
only to virtue. If youhave formed any e- 
vil habits, the first step is repentance ; if this’ 
be sincere, reformation will follow. Moralj- 


ty and religion are inseparably united Re- |! 
member that God’s eye is always upon you. || 
No solitude, nor darkness, can screen you) 
He sees vour \| 


from his piercing scrutiny. 
deeds. He hears your thoughts. Every. 
thing you ever did or said amiss is register-| 
ed in the unchangeable records of his memo- 
ry. Then be persuaded to shun every be-| 
setting sin. Soshall you receive that great-| 
est of all earthly blessings, an approving. 
conscience. So shall your prize in this world | 
be the voluntare homage ofthe wi and. 
good ; and your reward in the other world, | 
the companionship of angels. The purity! 
of your morals will depend very much upon’ 


the choice you make of your companions.— || ,, ©: 
All have characters to acquire. A good He swe Bagh a a ee 
character is due to yourself and to societv.—| Goo oo 


However desirable may be the common ob- 


jects of our wishes, the only pearl of te |tention paid by 


grice ts at fast an unsullied reputation. Good 


| but, in fact they obeyed, because it was the 


than those which had been assigned by their 
mistress’ legislative economy. 


| you may then with comparative safety dismiss 


THE GENESEE FARMER 








| character is the neverfailing friend, which is 
ito go with us through the trials of this world, 
‘and for unborn ages hereafter. If you wish 
‘for successin any profession or occupation, 
| good character is the best recommendation. 
If you value the respect of the wise and the 
virtuous, a pure character will alone obtain 
‘it. Your individual prospects of future en- 
/joyment will be in proportion to your pre- 
‘sent examples of rectitude in prinviple, and 
| propriety in conduct. Guard themever a- 
| gainst the wounds of reputation, which are 
difficult to heal, and always leave a scar be- 
hind. Nocalamity can be so deplorable as 
the loss of virtue. 

A Hint to Housewives.—A lady who was 
fond of having her house well arranged dis- 
covered to the amazement of her acquain- 
tance, the art of making all her servants 
keep every thing inits place. Even inthe 
kitchen, from the most minute article to the 
most unwieldy, every thing was invariably 
to be found in its allotted station ; the ser- 
vants were thought miracles of obedience, 


easiest thing they could possibly do. Or- 
der was more convenient to them than dis- 


save themselves trouble, they could not in- 
vent places for every thing more appropriate 





To Restore the Germinating Power of 
Seeds.—The fact deserves to be extensive- 
ly known, however torpid a seed may be, and 
destitute of all power to vegitate in any oth 
er substance, if steeped in a diluted solution 
of oxygenated muriatic acid, at - tempera- 
ture of 46 deg. or 48 deg. of Fahrenheit, 
provided it still possesses its principle of vi- 
tality, it will germinate in afew hours. And 
if after this it be planted, asit ought to be. 
in its appropriate soil, it will grow with as 
/much speed and vigor, as ifit had evineed 
no torpitude whatever.—Good's Book of Na- 
fure. 

The Farmer's Monitor.—The Editor of the 
Lancaster Miscellany, in a letter to the Editor of 
the American Farmer, says that farmers in that 
part of Pennsylvania who cultivate Indian corn, 
are governed in planting by the putting out of the 
leaves of the locust, (the common yellow locust, 
Robinia pseudo acacia.) Whenthey flower, it is 
summer, and clothing must be reguiated, that is, 


your flannel. 

















HE IMporre: 
Horse, SIL 
ISAAC. This cel}- 
«brated horse of the 
Cleaveland hay breed 
Dd sownee| * -» Wassenttothis coun 
try from England, by Admiral! Sir Isaac Coffin, of 
the British Navy. Said Hors was bred in York- 
shire, (England) and selected underthe Admiral’s 
‘orders as superior of his br-ed ; and cost when 2 
_years old, one hundred guineas; 15 a beautiful 
daapp'e bay; black mane, tail, and legs, and 
press 16 hands, and is powerfully built ; was si- 
‘red by the famous horse Molineux 
| Sir Isaac’scolts are almost uniformly of a bay 
color; thereby being easily matched. He has 
proved himself a sure foal getter. 
Ee wiil stand at the stable 
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the subscriber in 


Good pasturage for mares Those from a dis- 
tance will be kept three weeks gratis. Good at- 


GIDEON RAMSDELL. 






May 19, 1839 
Se 
POMOL! GICAL MANUEL. 
E have received a svpply of the 2d Part oy 
of this valuable work. 
may 9 ROSSITER ¢ KNOX 
MULBERRY SEED. 
W* are now ready to supply our customers 
with White Mulberry seed. 
apl6 ROSSITER & KNOX. 
SEEDS. 
ARLY frame Peas, 
Dwarf linperial “ 
Knight’s fall imperial Peas, 
White Globe ‘Turr ip, 
“i Norfolk =“ 





Long Tankard “ 
Yellow Maltese ‘ 
" Stone ee 


Trefoil, Rasse, Lugerne, Saintoin, Kc. &e. &e 
Just recoived by ROSSITER & KNOX. 
may 3 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 
\ ILLICH’S Domestic Encyclopedia or Dic 
tionary of facts and usetul knowledge, chiet 
ly applicable to Rural and Domestie Economy 
Guy’s Pocket Cylopedia, or Epitome of universy 
knowledge—containing useful information, o 
a great variety of subjects not to be found i: 
books of general use— price $1. 
Prince onthe Vine—price $1 50. 
Fessenden’s American Gardener—price $1, 
Essayson American Silk with directions to Far 
mers for raising silk worms price 50 cts, 
Encyclopedia Americana, now publishing, to ly 
completed in 12 vols —price $2 50 each volum« 
Journal ofa Naturalist, just published —price 75 
Library of Entertaining knowledge, a very valua 
ble work, publishing at Boston, 15 Nos. already 
published—price 10 cts. each number. . 
Manual of a Practical Naturalist, or directions for 
preparing and preserving subjects of Natura 
History —price 50 cts —for sale by 
HOYT, PORTER, & CO. 
Rochester, Jan. 12. Bookseller 


FAKM FOR SALE. 
FENUE subscriber offers for sale the 
F'arm on which he resides, con 
taining 57 acres of land, not excelled 
for richness or fertility, being within 
half a mile of the centre of business 
on which are a good dwelling house, two larg: 
barns, wood house, cern house, and other out 
buildings, a large superior garden, an orchard 
‘eginning to bear of about 400 apple trees, of from 
60 to 80 different kinds mostly winter fruit, and o! 
the choisest descriptions; 30 t.» 40 different vari 
eties of pears, with cherries, peaches, quinces 
and allthe smaller varieties of fruits. Also, on 
pair of good Wagon Horses, on a credit of fow 
months. 
ap 23-arf 





JOHN W. STRONG. 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
TPHE subscribers respectfully in 
form the public that they have 
entered into partnership in th » seed 
business, and they assure the public 
that nothing shall be wanting on their part to give 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may favor 
them with their patronage It is the intention of 
the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
connection with this establishinent, where a choice 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 
plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and alse 
from the same establishment the best sorts of 
Flowering shrubs, Garden roses. Hardy perennt 
al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Pconias, 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Trees for the streets, &c.&c. They have 
just received from London, a large importation o! 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease, 
Grass Seeds, &c. &c. ; and also from Glasgow, 








Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
moss, and White Provence ruses. ‘T'he trade sup: 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or: 
ders by mail or otherwise, will be punctually at 





aplé-rffw 


tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 


New-York, May 1832. No. $88, Broalway 








